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of the nation concerned, and this image usually exaggerates the
unity and stability of national personality.
The longing for personality is expressed in the use of symbolic
figures personifying the nation, like the classicist images of Brit-
annia, Germania, Italia, and the more popular ones of John
Bull,1 the German Michel, the French Marianne, Uncle Sam.
We may add the British lion, the German eagle, the French cock,
the Russian bear, the Chinese and Welsh dragon, the German
oak, the Slav lime tree, the Irish shamrock, the Welsh leek, and
so on. This national mythology, zoology and botany supplement
the abstract notion of a nation by more concrete images able to
arouse warmer emotions than a mere abstraction. Such images
are the stock in trade of orators, poets, journalists and artists.2
The striving for national personality often implies the sacrifice
of individual personality. We are compelled to subordinate our
spiritual and material interests to those declared as national
interests and to conform our mentality and behaviour to the so-
called national character. One of the principal reasons of this
attitude is that the individuals are overawed by the power,
greatness and fame of the nation and hope to enlarge their in-
dividual personality by merging it in the collective. It is a
sentiment which shows certain parallels with religion, and the
growth of national sentiment in modern times was certainly
encouraged by the decline of religion and the rise of mass-
mentality. It would be a mistake to ascribe this process merely
to the conscious policy of the State or the pressure of economic
interests, though both, of course, are potent factors. But the
influence of the atmosphere of national aspirations surrounding
and permeating the individual mind is much more powerful.
Membership in a nation is as a rule not a matter of choice.
The great majority of people are born into a nation as into a
family. Foreigners may have a chance of being naturalized, but
1 The image of John Bull seems to have undergone a curious change.    In our time
the figure is widely understood in Britain as a symbol of doggedness in fighting out a
struggle, while other nations often associate it with pugnacity, or aggressiveness.   John
Bull is usually accompanied by a bulldog.   Arbuthnot, who in 171 a created the figure,
however, used it for combating the doggedness of the "Whigs in fighting out the wai
against Louis XIV.   In his History of John Bull the hero symbolizes the plain common
sense of'the middle class which is for some time misled by sophisticated politicians and
intellectuals, and entangled in long .quarrels, but at last sees through their game and
finishes the strife.   Beattie says : in John Bull the nation of shopkeepers could view
their own likeness.   Of. Lester M. Beattie, John Arbuthnot^ 1935.
2 The national colours, too, have great emotional significance.    In France the
revolutionary government of 1848 was faced with the conflict between tnose who
demanded the red flag as national emblem and the adherents of the tricolour, and in
1873 a fierce struggle raged over the question whether the white flag of the Bourbons
or the tricolour should be adopted.   In republican Germany the issue whether the
national flag was to be black-white-red or black-red-gold aroused incredible passion.